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Boston, 4 JunE, 1861. 


REVEREND Sin:—By the unanimous vote of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Compayiy, the Commissioned Officers of the past year were directed to present to you 
the thavks of the corps for your able, eloquent, and instructive discourse on the oceasion 
of their Two Hundred and Twenty-Third Anniversary, and to request a copy for the , 
press, 


In discharging this very pleasing duty, I beg to add an expression of my’ personal 
sense of deep obligation for your successful efforts to render the celebration equal to 
any of its predecessors. 


Lam, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN 8. TYLER. 
Riv. 8. K. Loruror, D. D. 


Bosron, June 5, 1861, 


DEAR Sin:—I very cheerfully comply with the vote of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, so courteously communicated in your note of yesterday. I will 
send the manuscript as soon as it ean be prepared for the press, It is a grateful 
satisfaction to me that my “efforts” were thought in any degree to meet the occasion 


and “render the celebration equal to any of its predecessors.” 
' 
Very respectfully your obedient servaut, 
s. kK. LOTHROP. 
‘To Gen’, J. 8. Tynen. 


SHRMON. 


ISAIAH XLI: VI. 
THEY HELPED EVERY ONE HIS NEIGHBOR, AND EVERY ONE SAID TO HIS 


BROTHER, BE OF GOOD COURAGE, 


Never, since its first election of officers on the first 
Monday:in June, 1638, has this Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company celebrated its Anniversary 
amid scenes of more exciting interest, or at a crisis 
in public affairs, so grand, solemn, and momentous, 
as that which this day fills the thoughts and stirs 
the hearts of all of us. The oldest military organi-. 
zation in the Country, its existence reaching through 
two centuries and a quarter, almost, it has witnessed 
all the changes, all the trials and triumphs, through 
which small and feeble colonies, struggling for exist- 
ence upon the shores of the Atlantic, moved on and. 


on, till they cover a continent from ocean to ocean, 
e is known 


and honored, and its rights respected throughout the 


e slumbers 


and become a mighty nation, whose nam 


world, because the power of a free peopl 
in the folds of its flag. In its infancy, this Company 
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looked upon those gloomy struggles with a savage 
foe, through which our early fathers established 
themselves in the land. In those struggles, and in all 
perils and privations incident to them, its members 
aa honorable part. Growing up to manhood, 
it Witnessed, and its influence was felt, and many, 
trained to military exercises in its ranks, shared in the 
glory and success of that important conflict, which 
was brought to a close, just a century ago this very 
year, and which ended in the overthrow of the 
al of Trance throughout the northern portion of 
i ae it td the war of the Revo- 

Struggle for independence; and the 


fact that Massachusetts, at 


Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker 


i Hill, bore triumphantly the first brunt and 
Shock of that contest 
nished one quarter 
continental 


> and throughout the war fur- 
of the troops that composed the 
i si So cia a fact, may find one of its legit- 
™M the influence of this Company, which 

of soldiery, embracing ae ae 
eee es 8 on its roll the names of the 
on ees ne many prominent citizens of the Col- 
ony. Then it witnessed other important crises, —the 
ag of 1786~T, when Rebellion for . brief 
period reared its head in Mass: 
authority of law had to be 


force, and the war of 1812 


for more than a century 


achusetts, and the 
Sustained by power of 


the second war of 


independence,” as it has been called—when the 
severe test to which the patriotism of the north 
was put, through its dislike of the policy of the 
National Government, which for several years had 
been highly injurious to its interests, was fully met 
by the alacrity and fearlessness with which it guarded 
its coast, left almost defenceless by that government ; 
sent forth its troops to fight upon the plains of 
Canada, and its sailors to cope with the then most 
formidable naval power of the world. 

But neither these to which I have alluded, nor any 
of the events which have occurred on this North Amer- 
ican Continent since 1638, can compare in interest and 
importance, with the question now at issue between 
ourselves and before the world,—a question which is 
upheaving the slumbering energies of this great Amer- 
ican Republic for a conflict as momentous as ever 
arrayed men in arms against each other. If we have 
read aright our, own history; if we understand the 
character of ow: own Government; if we comprehend 
the spirit, the principles, and purposes of that Consti- 
tution, whose adoption inaugurated our nationality, 
and made us, not a confederacy of States, but a Union 
of people,—<‘We the people of the United States,’ 
and thus legitimated the power that has given us a 
name and place in the world, made us a free, prosper- 


ous, happy, powerful, and progressive nation, and can 
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alone keep us so,—if we comprehend these things, 
then we understand, we cannot but feel, that the 
struggle upon which we are entering,—and which, 
though God forbid, may last longer than we antici- 
pate, and demand of us sacrifices and efforts, treas- 
ures of life and treasures of money far beyond what 
we now calculate, —is one of the most august and 
solemn events that has occurred to ourselves, or in 
the history of the world. 

Tn some respects our revolutionary struggle, grand 
as it was, dwindles into a matter of small moment, 
compared with this. That was a question whether 
an experiment should be tried; this is a question 
whether the experiment, having been attempted, shall 
be permitted to fail, That was simply a question 
whether some colonies, nunbering about three mil- 
lions of people, should become independent and 
undertake to govern themselves, or whether they 
should continue in loyal submission and obedience 
to a home Sovernment, some three thousand miles 
off, which had become arbitrary and oppressive in 
its measures. This is a question, whether a great 
nation, a free people, who have undertaken: to gov- 
ern themselves, numbering thirty millions, occupying 
a grand position before the world, with their own 
glorious history to inspire, and the high interests of 


humanity to encourage their efforts, have sense, 


i} 


wisdom, strength, moral firmness, and patriotism 
enough, to be true to themselves, true to the Con- 
stitution, loyal to the legitimate Government, which 
they themselves have established, and to uphold and 
perpetuate both against a rebellion, as traitorous in 
its aim, as it has been utterly infamous in the pre- 
paratory measures pursued by its leaders. It is a 
question which brings the strength of a republican 
form of government to that test which monarchists 
have augured it could never mect and stand. It is a 
question which brings the capacity of self government, 
on the part of the people, to a direct issue. Let 
that issue come in one form, and in addition to the 
ruin and disgrace we bring upon ourselves and our 
country, the hope of the world for the comfort and 
improvement of nations through the progress of free- 
dom and the establishment of liberal constitutional 
governments is darkened, overshadowed, extinct, per- 
haps, we cannot tell for how many centuries. Let 
this issue, through our wise and patriotic firmness, 
come in another form, and the glory achieved by 
ow: fathers shall grow pale before that which crowns 
the men of. this generation ; owr power to govern 
ourselves becomes established beyond doubt or dis- 
pute; our position before the world becomes honora- 
ble, our influence ereat, and a destiny opens before 


us, grand beyond all human calculation. 
B 


be 
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We cannot, I think, over-estimate the momentous 


grandeur and solemnity of the question now at issue 


in this American Republic; and this question admits * 


of no neutrality, armed, or unarmed. There may 
be different degrees of enthusiasm, devotedness and 
patriotic ardor, but there can be no neutrality. ‘The 
legitimate constitutional government of the United 
States, its authority paramount over the land, is to 
be upheld, or overborne. If a man is not for it, 
decidedly and openly, he is against it. If he do not 
seek to uphold it, to the extent of his ability and 
influence, he is, of necessity, helping to pull it down- 
By all the glories of the past, and all the hopes 
of the future ; by all the blessings it has bestowed 
mpon ourselves, and by all the blessings which, if 
perpetuated, it will have power to bestow upon our 


children and our children’s children, let us do our 
part to uphold it. 


a 
Tha 4 . q 4 p 
at we may be sustained: in this great work of 


patriotism upon which we have entered, strengthened 
for the 1 


may 


arge sacrifices and persevering efforts that 
yet be required of us, I propose to speak 
of the present’ condition of the Country, of the 
causes that have produced, of the omndples that are 


involved, of the results that must flow or are to be 


reached through, the struggle that is now commenced 


in behalf of the Constitutional Government of the 
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Union, against those who have appealed to arms in 
rebellion against it. I do not seek the theme, it is 
given me; rather, it is thrust upon me by the times, 
and I should fail to be in harmony with the occasion, 
the celebration of the Two Hundred and Twenty- 
Third Anniversary of the oldest military organization 
on the American Continent, did I shrink from 
meeting it. 

First. The causes that have produced the present 
condition of things, that have inaugurated this civil 
war— What are they? There is one brief and com- 
prehensive answer to this question, Slavery, or, as 
the Constitution has it, “persons held to service or 
labor.” It is a significant fact that in the Constitu- 
tion, framed by their delegates and adopted by the 
people of the United States, the word Slave or 
Slavery does not appear. Had there been none of 
the class of persons thus described, in the Union, 
this struggle would never have arisen. The * pecu- 
liar institution,” its influence upon material prosperity, 
social progress and individual character, in the com- 
munities where it exists; its whole effect upon the 
body politic where it is an element of civil and social 
organization; the manner and the extent to which 
directly or indirectly it has been a subject of legisla- 


tion by the National or State Governments ; Slavery, 
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in its broad influences in all these directions, is the 
great originating cause of this contest. 

But for the persevering as well as firm and vigorous 
action of our patriotism in upholding the Constitution 
and Government of the United States, the question 
of most moment for us to determine, is this: Has the 
legislation of Congress, or any action of the United 
States Government, or any action of the Northern 
Pp eople or States, given a justifying cause for this 
gcliowt Have the People of the Slave-holding 
States been in any way oppressed, wronged, ill-treated 
by Government? Has their slave property been 
made so insecure, its interests put in such jeopardy, 
as to vindicate before the world their resort to revo- 
lution, and an attempt to dissever this Union and 
ora its Government? I confess that to my mind 
this is a question of the gravest moment, and one 
Epen which we ought to have clear and well- 
sustained convictions ; because upon these convictions 


will de E sci 
pend our consciousness of right, and upon our 


consciousness oT 4 
sness of right will depend, after the first out- 


burst of roti j 
§ patriotic enthusi: the vi Ss 
i husiasm, e vigor and firmness 


with which we pursue and persey: 
till what ought to be its 


ere in this conflict 
legitimate results are 
reached. I confess further that could I find even 
the shadow of a real justification for this Southern 


movement, I should be ready even now to cry out 
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to the Government, “Forbear, be just and fair to 
these people, before you undertake to beget loyalty 
and enforce obedience at the point of the bayonet.” 
But on the most dispassionate examination, which 
T have endeavored to give the subject, I cannot find 
such a justification. To take first the broadest fact 
that bears wpon the case,—the relative increase of 
slave and free territory. I do not profess to have 
ascertained this with absolute accuracy, as the best 
authorities, which I have been able to consult, vary 
in their statements as to the number of square miles 
in some of the States and Territories west of the 
Mississippi. ‘These authorities, however, sustain this 
gencral proposition, that since the adoption of the 
national Constitution, more than a million and a 
half—nearly a million and three-quarters—of square 
miles have been added to the territory of the United 
States. Of this new territory, full one-half — about 
900,000 square miles —is, at this moment, slave 
territory. A large part of it has long since been 
received into the Union under State organization, 
and that which still remains in the condition of 
territory, has slaves upon the soil. But further, all 
the Territories of the United States are now, and 
have been for several years—ever since the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise—open to slave emigra- 


tion. This single fact would seem to be sufficient 
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to show that there can have been no particular 
oppression or injustice exercised by the National 
Government, towards the institution of slavery — 
oes that justifies the upholders of that institu- 
fon to rebel against that government. And when it 
1s recollected that a large part of this new territory 
was purchased and paid for out of the United States 
eaaury, and that this treasury is chiefly yreplen- 
me by the commerce of the Northern States, it 
will be manifest that there has been no unwilling- 
ci to give the Slave States a fair share of that 
which they say has been obtained by the common 
blood and treasure of the whole country. In the 


Southern di si i j i 
tm discussion of this subject, whether in or 


‘ a, 
out of Congress, it is alwa 


ys either urged or implied 
that. ’ 7 


» under the Constitution of the United States, 


slavery js entitled to ¢ 


qual consideration with free- 
dom, 3 


a : 
md that the Government is bound not only 


to recognize and. protect it where aus 
promote its diffusion and t 


he increase of its power 
equally w liye 


ith that of freedom. 
statements in the Decl 


the Preamble in 


States —the two 


So long as certain 
aration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United 
great documents in which these 
announced their principles 
the two great Title Deeds 


States have 
and purposes, 


nif under which they 
claim, and hold before the world, their right to be 
5 
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a nation and a government,—remain unchanged, it 
would be difficult to maintain this theory, that 
slavery is to have equal consideration with freedom. 
As a practical and historical fact, however, it has 
had rather more consideration, and the idea that 
there has been any aggression upon slavery, on the 
part of the Government, or any injustice done to its 
interests, is met at the outset by this unanswerable 
evidence to the contrary, that slavery is, at this 
moment, possessed of its share—full half of the 
new territory that has been acquired—and, under 
existing enactments, has an equal right with free- 
dom, to go where it chooses into the territory of the 
Union. That it cannot go into this territory as fast, 
that it has not a strength and power of emigration 
equal to that of freedom, is not to be interpreted as 
aggression of freedom upon it. 

The point which I have now put, would seem to 
be conclusive; it covers this whole question of 
justification. The steady increase of slave territory, 
and augmentation of slave power in the Union and 
under the shield of the Constitution, establish, 
beyond doubt or denial, the fact that this institution 
has suffered no oppression; that nothing has really 
been done by the Government to diminish its rights 
or retard its progress, but rather, much to promote 


both. The present position and power of slavery in 
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the United States, and the protection which has given 
it this power and position, it owes to the government 
it is seeking to overturn. 

But I feel constrained to say something more 
upon this topic, because, I have met during the 
last six months, and even up to the present time 
I mect with those who, while they admit that 
the position of the South, in regard to secession, 
is utterly untenable, and its course without justi- 
fication, end with saying “that they think that 
the South has had great provocation, and that 
they are not surprised at the attitude it has 
seguned. 5 and when asked to state what provoca- 
tion the South has received, the answer has been, 
“Why, we have been constantly interfering and 
meddling with this subject of slavery, which is no 
popcorn of ours, whatever. It is a domestic institu- 
tion of ure South, a domestic nerve of the Southern 
Bee and ve have been playing upon it till 

got it inflamed and irritated beyond cou- 
trol, and finally, we formed a great sectional party, 
opposed to the extension of slavery, which triumphed 
recently in the election of its candidate to the Pres- 
idency.” : 

Now I am as little disposed, I should be as 
unwilling to undertake, 


that has been said 


to endorse and defend all 
and done upon the subject of 
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slavery at the North, by individuals, by self-con- 
stituted associations and conventions, or by State 
Legislatures, as to endorse and defend what has 
been done in the same way at the South. I have 
little sympathy with what is extravagant and fanat- 
ical in the anti-slavery feeling and action of the 
North, and I am sure I have no sympathy or 
respect for the extravagant and fanatical pro-slavery 
fecling and action of the South; but as regards 
this question of provocation, I think that if one 
were to compute the items accurately, and strike 
the balance fairly, the account would not stand 
against the North. Such minute and accurate com- 
putation it would, of course, be out of place for 
me to give; but a general, rough, outline sketch 
of the course of public thought and action on this 
subject, as it bears upon this question of provocation, 
I may be permitted to present. 

In the debates of the Federal Convention for 
framing the Constitution of the United States, the 
subject of slavery was. fully and freely discussed, 
as it had been on one or two important occasions, 
in the Continental Congress under the Confederacy. 
In these discussions, the most decided convictions 
against the right and policy of slave-holding, were 
expressed by delegates from the Southern States, 


more strongly and freely, perhaps, than by those of 
Cc 


a 
wm 


the Northern; and leaving out vituperative exple- 
tives, and looking only at the naked idea or prin- 
ciple stated, no stronger declarations or implications 
against slavery, cither in an economical or moral 
point of view, or in view of its inconsistency with 
the principles of liberty upon which this govern- 
ment is founded, can be needed, than those then 
made by some of the delegates from Maryland and 
Virginia, and by other prominent individuals in 
those States at that time; and the animus of the 
framers of the Constitution, and the tone of public 
feeling and opinion at that period, are significantly 
attested by the fact, that on the adjournment of 


the Federal Convention, and after the adoption of 
the Constitution, 


in North 


emancipation societies were formed 
\ . rT. oe 
Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, and 


suck rs eats : : 
» Persons as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and other 


members of 


ave ir i 
8 ce names and influence to the cause of 
emancipation. 


prominent individuals, either became 


these societies, or in some way 


Slave labor then was not regarded as profitable. 


Mr. LUarris Tireini 
: arison of Virginia contended that the labor 
of two slaves wa 7 
3 0 slaves was only equal to that of one freeman. 
his ay r 

1s may have been among the influences that 


caused slavery at that time to be looked upon, in a 


majority of the Slave States, as a social evil, if not 


a a 
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a moral wrong, and emancipation to be regarded 
as wisdom and patriotism, if not duty. The foreign 
slave trade, expressed in the Constitution under the 
mild periphrasis, “the migration or importation of 
such persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit,” was permitted till 1808, 
simply because experience having shown that the 
slaves failed to reproduce their own number under 
the law of natural increase, it was presumed that on 
the cessation of this foreign slave-trade, slaves would 
begin to decrease and slavery naturally die out. 
Mr. Madison was opposed to extending this provi- 
sion beyond the year 1800, and but for the expecta- 
tion or presumption to which I have alluded, “ the 
Compromises of the Constitution,” as they are called, 
would not have been adopted; they would not have 
been sustained even by all the votes from the Slave 
States. This natural decrease and death of slavery 
would have been the result, perhaps, but for the 
increase of owr slave territory, the invention of the 
cotton gin, and the influence of various other causes 
which have helped to make “Cotton” think itself 
“King,” and given a larger productive value to slave 
labor. 

But the point for which I made these allusions 
is the question of provocation. We have seen that 
the South, through the debates in the Federal Con- 


vention, and its own emancipation societies, began 
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this play upon its domestic nerve. The South 
admitted that it was an unhealthy nerve in the 
body politic; that it would be wisdom to check its 
growth, to paralyze it, and cut it out, if possible. 
Is it a provocation, then, that we have sometimes 
touched this nerve, directly or indirectly, with some- 
thing of the same feeling and purpose? Is it a 
provocation—such a provocation as will justify the 
treason and rebellion of the Slave States—that the 
Non-slaveholding States still entertain, express, and, 
so far as they can constitutionally, act upon the 
feelings and opinions in regard to slavery, that the 
fathers of the republic, North and South, enter- 
tained, expressed, and acted upon, more thai seventy 
years ago. 

This cannot be put down as a provocation. We 
have a right to our opinions, and to express them, 
and if they are the same opinions that many of 
the ablest men, statesmen, and patriots at the South 
have entertained and expressed on the subject of 
slavery, our expression of them is not to be counted 
as an insult or a provocation. 

But it may be said that the South had a_ perfect 
right to play upon its own domestic nerve, and 
deal with it as it chose. We had no right to 
touch it. Slavery is a domestic institution, with 
which we have no concern. This is true, to a 
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certain extent, but not wholly and absolutely true. 
That can hardly be called a domestic institution, 
belonging exclusively to the States m which it 
exists, which enters into the Constitution of the 
United States as a basis of relative taxation and 
representation ; which enters into it, by a restriction 
to be placed upon its increase from foreign sources ; 
and which enters into it by the imposition of an 
important, but disagreeable duty, to be discharged 
by the North, for its protection and security. 

If I am liable to be called upon here in Massa- 
chusetts to help arrest a person “ held to service or 
labor” —a slave who has escaped, — that he may be 
returned to his master, and am subject to fine and 
imprisonment if I refuse, slavery is not entirely a 
domestic institution with which I have no connection. 
Rights and duties go together socially. If a man 
have no rights, he owes no duties. If he owe duties, 
he has rights. If I owe to Slavery the duty of restor- 
ing its fugitives through the power of the community 
of which I ama member, then I have a right to inquire 
somewhat into this matter of Slavery, to have an opin- 
jon about it and express it, to inquire into the grounds 
of my duty, and its nature and mode of performance, 
and, if I desire it, seek some modification of these. 
While this remains my duty, I am bound to perform 


it, however disagreeable, but I am not debarred from 
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The Constitution 
of the United States is 2 sacred instrument. Its 


seeking some modification of it. 


provisions are not to be violated, or the laws made 
under it disobeyed, while they remain; but the 
Constitution itself provides a legitimate mode for its 
own amendment or alteration. To propose and urge 
an amendment in the way pointed out by the instru- 
ment itself, may be very great folly, or it may be 
the highest wisdom and patriotism. This will depend 
upon the character of the amendment proposed. But 
to refuse to recognize its provisions while they exist, 
and to assume a right to renounce allegiance to it 
at pleasure, to trample upon and resist its authority 
by force, this assumption, whether made by a few 
individuals or by many, by a portion or by all the 
People of an individual State, is treason, rebellion 
against the nation and its government. It might 
be very unwise, inexpedient, but it would be perfectly 
constitutional, and therefore not an insult, or an 
Sen ora provocation to the South, for me to 
petition Congress that the section which provides 
that “persons held to service or labor in one State 
escaping into another shall be delivered up on the 
claim of the person to whom such service or labor 
is due,” may be amended, by adding the clause, 


“provided the claim be made Within years from 


the time of escape;” the blank to be filled up with 


such term of years as might be agreed upon; thus 
introducing into this section the principles of the 
Statute of Limitations. These principles are applied 
to all other debts and claims of property, and might 
very properly be applied here. If Congress enter- 
tained this petition, passed the amendment by the 
requisite number of votes, and it was adopted by the 
requisite number of States, that amendment would 
become a part of the Constitution and the supreme 
law of the land; or if, as a petitioner, I had leave 
to withdraw, or if the prayer of my petition was 
not granted, either by the requisite number of votes 
in Congress, or by the approval of the requisite 
number of States, the provisions of the Constitution 
would remain as they now are, and I should bow 
to that which I reverence and recognize as the 
controlling power in the nation. But whatever might 
be the result, it could in neither case be rightfully 
charged upon me that I had been playing with the 
domestic nerve of the South by meddling with a 
domestic institution with which I had no connection. 
TI have a connection with it, and I seek, and am 
perfectly justified in secking, through legitimate 
and constitutional modes, to make my connection 
with it more satisfactory to my own mind. 

Here has been one of the great mistakes made 


by our Southern friends. They assume that this 
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matter, in every respect, and in all its relations, is 
above and beyond the reach of every body but 
themselves. They insist that slavery is a domestic 
institution, with which we have no connection; that 
we have no right to discuss it, or touch it in any 
way. That we have discussed it in the wisest 
way, touched it in the right way, I do not under- 
take to maintain; but that we have no right to 
discuss, or touch it in any way, or to any extent, 
is a proposition not to be admitted. I deny it. 
All intelligent interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States denies it. With its existence in 
any individual State, we have no right and no 
Power to interfere; but at every point where the 
Constitution of the United States recognizes it, and 
to the extent to which the provisions of that instru- 
ment, touching slavery, affect the rights and duties 
of the Non-slayeholding States, there, and to that 
extent, we have a right to discuss it and touch it, 
through such modes of action as the Constitution 
itself authorizes. The Constitution clothes Congress 
with power to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory of the United States. 
If this provision gives Congress power to admit, 
clearly, it gives that body equal power to prohibit 
slavery in any territory. If the Slaveholding States 


have a right to discuss, and urge, and strive for 
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the admission, the non-slaveholding have an equal 
vight to discuss, urge, strive for the prohibition. 
The question of admission or prohibition in the 
territories, is not one of exclusive right, but of wise, 
expedient, national policy, to be determined by the 
majority of Congress, which majority is itself pre- 
viously determined by the voice of the people. I 
deny, therefore, that when we thus discuss and touch 
slavery, through legitimate, constitutional channels, 
and only tothe extent which the Constitution 
authorizes, we give just provocation to the South. 
This whole question of provocation may be illus- 
trated and determined by a single contrast. We 
have a domestic institution here at the North. 
Our institution is, that the colored man is a free- 
man, and a citizen. One of these freemen enters a 
Southern port as the steward, or cook, of one of our 
merchant ships. He is immediately seized, under a 
Jaw of the State, and confined in prison till the 
vessel is ready to leave, when the captain, on paying 
his jail fees and board bill, can bring him back to 
his ship, and have the benefit of the services of 
which he has been deprived; but if the fees and 
board are not paid, the freeman is sold into slavery, 
in order to liquidate them. Some of owr citizens, it 
js said, have been thus sold. We admit that some 


police regulations in regard to free colored persons 
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on board ships entering Southern ports, may be 
necessary, but we think this law umnecessarily 
stringent, severe, and unjust. We think it a viola- 
tion of that Constitution which holds the wgis of 
its protection over every freeman, when residing in, 
or travelling through every State of this Union. 
we wish to bring the validity of this law to the 
deasion of the highest judicial tribunal of the 
ated States. Unable to get legal proceedings 
instituted in any other way, we send to this South- 
ern port a venerable and eminent member of the 
Massachusetts bar, one of our most honored and 
honorable citizens, that, by the appropriate civil 
Processes, he might bring some case, occurring 
under this law, before that tribunal, for its judg- 
men His purpose was, and his action was to be, 
early. within legal and constitutional limits; but 
mr on his arrival and his purpose being 
nown, he is driven from the city, escorted, indecd, 


by gent 
p ger lemen, to prevent violence from the mob. 
Here is one picture, 


Look at another. The South 
have 


a domestic institution,—Slavery. It is pro- 
vided that fugitives from this institution, coming to 
us, aie to be returned to their masters, on the 
establishment of a rightful claim. The law, to 
carry out this provision, we regard as intentionally 


insulting ; ; ; 
g and odious in some of its details, and 


more stringent and summary in its processes than 
may be rightfully demanded for the recovery of 
any species of property. Still, it is the law, and, 
as such, we feel constrained to obey it. We 
execute it, though it required, on one occasion, a 
large display of military force to preserve the 
peace of the city. Here is the other picture. 
Which was the greater provocation, the expulsion 
of Mr. Hoar from Charleston? or the surrender 
of Anthony Burns, at Boston? Which was the 
clearest indication of a manly and honorable pur- 
pose to meet the obligations imposed by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the country? i 

As regards this matter of provocation, the South 
scems to have forgotten that there is a Northern 
domestic nerve, which may be called Liberty, and that 
this nerve has been rather sensitive in the Puritan 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, for some hundreds 
of years. For more than thirty years, the South 
has been playing upon this nerve with some pretty 
strong provocations, as a glance at three or four 
prominent public acts and events will show. 

As regards slavery in the then territory of the 
Union, the question was settled by the famous ordi- 
nance of 1787, in regard to the North-West Territory, 
by which all north of the Ohio River was consecrated 
to freedom, while in all south of it, slavery already 
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escsel or might be established. There was very little 
interest and no great trouble wpon the subject, there- 
fore, in the early years of the Union. The Act 
Seeucian the foreign slave-trade, and making it 
Die e Ya was passed in 1808, without any exciting 
discussion: Very little use had been made of’ this 
privilege of importation, and probably not fifty thou- 
sand slaves had been introduced into the country 
at the time of its expiration. In 1803, President 
Jefferson, by a treaty with France, purchased Louisi- 
ana for fifteen millions of dollars. This country, 
stretching from the Spanish possessions on the south, 
2 the British on the north, and from the Missis- 
SIppl, west, into unknown and indefinite regions, 
es, Soon partially explored and divided into two 
Verritorial governments, designated as Orleans and 
Masioti, the former of which, under the name of 
ae was admitted into the Union as a Slave 
oh, ie aaa eae 

e line determined by the 
ordinance in relation to the North-Western Texiitoxys 
it was thought reasonable that the principle of that 
atmnes should ‘apply to it. But seven or eight 
years after, Missouri sought admission to the Union 
as a Slave State, and was opposed on the ground, 
among other reasons, that lying north of the line 
of the ordinance of 1787, it ought to be a Free 
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State. After a stormy discussion, it was admitted 
on a Compromise,—that henceforth all territory 
north of 36° 30!, should be free, and that south of 
it, the introduction of slavery should be at the 
option of the people settling upon it. After this 
compromise, the country had comparative peace 
upon this point, and Arkansas, lying south of the 
compromise line, was admitted as a Slave State, 
without angry discussion. 

At the adoption of the Constitution, it was 
supposed that slavery would die out, and that this 
natural death would begin with the northern border 
States. When, therefore, in 1829-30; this hope was 
entirely destroyed, by the refusal of the Virginia 
Convention, by a very small majority, to introduce 
prospective emancipation into her new Constitution, 
a considerable impulse was given to the anti- 
slavery feeling of the North, which soon began to 
manifest itself in various ways, but especially, in 
itions to Congress for the abolition of Slavery in 


pet 
not defend the 


the District of Columbia. I do 
prayer of these petitions, which asked for what it 
would have been unwise, unfair, to grant; and for 
what, under the circumstances, could not have been 
granted without the violation of an implied pledge 
to Maryland and Virginia, by whom the District was 


ceded, and without injustice and great inconvenience 
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to those citizens of the Slaveholding States who 
may be called to reside at the National Capital, 
two, four, six years, or more, as: Representatives, 
Senators, or Cabinet Officers, and who should be 
permitted to bring their servants 
with them, without subjection to great and violent 
changes of domestic habits. But if the petitions 
were a mistake, unwise, unreasonable in their 
prayer, it was a greater mistake, the height of 
folly and madness, and wrong, to refuse to receive 
them, to treat them with indignity and insult. The 


right of petition is regarded as sacred, wnder the 


and families 


most arbitrary governments, and many a despot has 
lost both his throne and his life, for presuming to 
disregard it, and trample upon it. The Parliament 
of Great Britain has not presumed, for centuries, 
to treat with contempt a petition of the people. 
Yet, the Congress of the United States, under the 
lead of the South, dared to do this for a series of 
ae It was most unwisely done. It gave occa- 
Sion for those thunder speeches of John Quincy 
Adams, on the sacred right of petition, which could 
not be answered, and which did more than all else, 
perhaps, to sow the secds of a political anti-slavery 
feeling at the North. Had these petitions been 
quietly received, committed, and reported upon, 


with such a report as Mr. Adams himself, who 
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was opposed to the abolition of slavery in the 
District. of Columbia, would have made,—a report, 
setting forth, calmly and clearly, the whole subject 
of the relations of slavery to the District of Colum- 
bia, to the Constitution, and to the free States — 
the whole country would have been enlightened 
and quicted, and the petitioners would have lost 
the food which nourished them into strength. But 
by refusing reception and commitment, and thus 
trampling upon the great right of petition, they 
played upon our Northern domestic nerve, liberty, 
in a most provoking and insulting manner. 

In the midst of this exciting discussion on the 
right of petition, and towards the close of it, Texas, 
revolting from Mexico, succeeding in the revolt 
through fillibustering expeditions from the south- 
western States, declared herself an independent 
Republic, and established slavery, which, after the 
manner of our “ peculiar institution,” did not previ- 
ously exist on the soil. After a struggling existence 
of a few years, propositions of annexation to this 
country were made, such annexation, probably, being 
the original object aimed at by the revolt. Annex- 
ation could be legitimately effected under the Consti- 
tution only by a treaty, and a treaty would require, 
for its confirmation, a two-thirds vote in the Senate, 


which it was known could not be obtained. ‘Texas, 
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therefore, was hastily annexed, in violation of all 
constitutional provisions, by a~ joint resolution, of the 


two Houses of Congress, passed by a majority, and 


the United States subsequently paid her millions of 


debt. Here, again, the South played upon our 
Northern domestic nerve, with a provoking irritation. 

As a.Province of Mexico, Texas, according to the 
best authorities, extended only to the Nueccs. As 2 
Republic, she had exercised jurisdiction only to the 
Nueces. On her annexation to the United States, Gen- 
eral Taylor was ordered to the Nueces, as her boun- 
dary. With the power of the United States to support 
her demand, Texas soon claimed to the Rio Grande ; 
a Southern President, taking up the claim, ordered 
General Taylor to advance from the Nueces to the 
Rio Grande, where he was attacked by the Mexicans 
who considered it an invasion of their territory. It 
was, to say the least, an invasion of doubtful or dis- 
puted territory, and the doubt should have been deter- 
mek the dispute should have been settled by nego- 
qos and not by a resort to arms. When General 
Taylor was’ attacked on the ‘Rio Grande, the Presi- 
dent declared « that war existed by the act of Mexico,” 
and asked for men and money to carry it on, and 
they were granted. The North, ever ready to sustain 
the honor of the national flag, sent forth its fair 


shar  troor ‘ . 
re of troops to the conflict. Mexico was soon 
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conquered, and purchased deliverance by yielding 
up not only Texas, whose independence it had not 
before acknowledged, but a very large additional 
slice of its territory. Here again, in the way in 
which it begun and ended this war, apparently for 
no purpose but to extend the area of slavery, the 
South played upon our Northern domestic nerve, 
liberty, with a provoking irritation. 

The arrangements for the government of this 
new territory acquired from Mexico led to a greats 
conflicting debate in Congress, which issued in the 
passage of what are commonly called the Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850, and the enactment of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. ‘These Compromise Measures 
were not entirely satisfactory to the people of the 
Free States, and many of their most patriotic and 
Union-loving citizens felt that some of the provis- 
jons of the Fugitive Slave Law were unnecessarily 
stringent, and intentionally insulting to them. Still 
they acquiesced, for the sake of peace, and deter- 
mined that the law should be executed; and, 
as a general statement, it is true that it has been 
executed at the North, though never, in any age 
of the world, or under any government, probably, 
did any species of property ever have such a severe 
law passed for its security, or a law, for its recoy- 


ery, so stringent, arbitrary, and summary, in some 


E 
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of its processes. But here, again, the South played 
upon ow Northern nerve, liberty, with a provoking 
irritation. Still we acquiesced. 

A new President came into office, who said the 
slavery question was settled forever, never again to 
disturb the peace of the country, and that it should 
not be agitated during his administration. But 
before a year of that administration had passed, it 
was agitated, and the whole country convulsed by the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. Of that repeal, the 
South will ere long, probably, be disposed to say 
what Fouché said of the execution of the Duke 
D’Enghien, “It was worse than crime, it was a mis- 
take.” A mistake, it certainly was, and a crime, also, 
in my judgment. It was an aggression upon frec- 
dom, greater than any that freedom, under the legis- 
lation of Congress, ever made upon slavery ; and if 
the North, instead of ridiculing the three thousand 
clergymen who, in the name of God and humanity, 
remonstrated against it, had risen as one man, to 
join in that remonstrance, it would have been heard 
and heeded, and the project to repeal, probably, 
would not have been carried forward to a successful 
accomplishment, and the political troubles that date 
from it, would not have occurred. If, after the 


repeal was decreed, the North had risen in rebel- 


lion, and refused obedience or allegiance to the 
government at Washington till that compromise was 
restored, it would have had, in my judgment, a 
justification before the world infinitely greater than 
any which it is possible for the South to make 
out for its rebellion. We all know what followed, 
in Kansas, in the Senate Chamber at Washington, 
in the action of the Administration, in the debates 
and action of Congress in regard to the admission 
of Kansas as a free State into the Union; im all 
this, the South, aided by the votes in Congress, and 
by the influence in their execution, of «Northern men 
with Southern principles,” played upon the domestic 
nerve of the North, liberty, with a most provoking 
irritation. ‘ 

s of provocations, 
which I have now presented, resulted in the 


destruction of’ all old party lines at the North, and 
that swept the 


Is it surprising that this serie 


in the formation of a new party, 


Northern States last autumn, and elected 1 
Was that party sectional ? 
then how shall we 


s candi- 


date to the Presidency ? 
If we answer in the affirmative, 
describe the party that repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise, and enacted that slavery, 
ically, at least, is a sectional interest, and had 
already secured to it Fail; if not more than half 
since the adoption of the 


which geograph- 


the territory acquired 
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Constitution, should have an unrestricted and unmo- 
lested right to go into all the territory of the 
Union? Is slave labor, and the interests of slave 
labor, more national in this Republic than free 
labor and the interests of the free laborer? Is 
there not a large amount of free labor, even in 
the Souther States? Is not slave labor, therefore, 
puly a sectional interest of a section of the country? 
If it is national, and no invasion of Northern senti- 
mapa to say that slavery shall go where it chooses 
into all the territories of the Union, why is it 
not agally national, and no invasion of Sinkinern 
sentiment to say, what it seemed to be high time for 
Some party in the country to say, that freedom 
should have its full share of feitltany, and that 
slavery, while unmolested, secured all its rights 
where it exists, should not be extended. But I need 
pee cisell upon this point. I have no such connec- 
it with the Republican, or with any other political 
eke ae co nid for me to undertake 
MY ‘ : 

observer, rather fee. ve - 2 te 

: an a partizan actor in political 
affairs, “a looker on in Venice,” I feel free to 
express the opinion, that history will represent the 
Republican party as the result of Southern pro- 


vocation justificati 
@ > and not the justification or incentive to 
Southern rebellion. 
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Slavery, as it has affected legislation and political 
action among us, is the cause of the present state 
of the country, and the review now presented of 
this legislation and action, shows the balance of 
provocation to lie against the South. Indeed, so 
far as the United States government is concerned, 
the South cannot begin to indicate a shadow of 
wrong done to it, to justify its present position. No 
interest, institution, or species of property, in the 
land, has been more faithfully fostered and protected 
by that government, than slavery. As all that has 
been said or done by private individuals, or self- 
constituted socicties at the North, is to be laid out 
of the case as affording no ground for rebellion, the 
only charge which the South can make, having even 
an approach to a plausible show of something 
substantial in it, is one that does not touch the 
national government, but rests solely against what 
is declared to be unconstitutional legislation in some 
of the Northern States. But as any individual, 
agerieved by this legislation in person or property, 
has always a clear remedy in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, whose decision of unconstitution- 
ality would stay its operation, this charge, if well 
founded and sustained, does not even give cause, 
much less justification, for rebellion. I refer, in 
these remarks, to the «Personal Liberty Bills,” as 


they are called, which have been passed in some 
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of the Northern States. I do not undertake to 
defend all the provisions of these Bills. Some of 
them would not have received my vote, had I been 
in public life; but thus much may be said, and 
should be considered; First, that here in Massachu- 
setts, whose legislation upon this point scems to 
have given the most offence, they have never pre- 
vented the rendition of a single fugitive, for whose 
rendition a demand was made, and a clear claim 
established. Second, that what is merely hostile and 
unfriendly in them, may be put down to the provo- 
cations received, and be regarded as an offset to 
what is unnecessarily odious and insulting in the 
Fugitive Slave Law; and, Third, that it is not, as has 
been sometimes urged, to be counted as treason, that 
Some of the provisions of these Personal Liberty 
Bills conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. The mere passage of an unconstitutional 
law, cannot be counted as treason, else a State can 
commit treason against itself, for in several instances 
a State has made laws which its own Supreme 
Court has decided were unconstitutional. A State 
of this Union commits treason, not when it passes, 
for it may do that through misapprehension, but 
when it undertakes to enforce an act which the 
competent tribunal has declared to conflict with the 
constitutional authority and laws of the United 


States, or when it refuses, as South Carolina has 
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done for years, to have one of its laws, by a 
legitimate legal process, come before the great fed- 
eral tribunal for a decision upon its constitutionality. 
The mere passage of an unconstitutional law in a 
Northem State, is not treason, nor a cause or 
justification of treason and rebellion in a Southern 
State. 

‘That in the influence which slavery has had on 


ge : 2 : ‘a5 ition 
political action in producing the present condit: 


. Pon emeocatl is not 
of the country, the balance of provocation 1s 
I have 


against the North, is the point which 
sketch of 


endeayored to maintain by this outline 
the course of public events which I have presented. 

There are two other indirect influences of Slavery, 
that have helped to bring on this revolution. ler 
jal progress, social 


; i nity. The 
elevation and improvement of a community 
roduc- 


in soil, climate, P 
Northern States, less favored im soil, climate, } 
have yet, through 


very is not favorable to the mater 


tions, and all natural advantages, nels 
their peculiar institutions of free ani i . 
and general education, outstript the poate _ 
material prosperity and social apgneriee seh 
science, invention, general culture, and comfort; in 


short, in the broader diffusion of all that adorns 


J ‘ me her 
and elevates social life. Southern people co exe 


and see this. They are not pleased with the 


: we esi sg 
contrast, and because they are the producers of 
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some great staples, one of which they regard as 
the chief source of the country’s wealth, they fancy 
that somehow we grow rich, and are prosperous, 
and progressive, at their expense. To prevent this, 
they have modified the national policy in various 
ways, at different times, but the same result remains. 
The Northern States are ever the most prosperous. 
This contrast begets in them an envy, a jealousy, 
not the less strong and fatal in its influences, because 
often unconsciously entertained. The Southern peo- 
ple forget that a nation rarely grows rich and 
powerful on the mere raw material it produces, 
though it may be a great staple, but depends for 
its accumulations of wealth and power upon what 
the intelligent labor and skill of man do with the 
raw material which nature furnishes... They forget, 
also, that no community can make any great social 
progress and improvement, when one-half, or one- 
third of its population are necessarily in a perma- 
nent condition, and that condition one of servitude 
and consequent ignorance and degradation, from 
which they cannot raise themselves. Forgetting 
these things, they have been seized with the idea 
that if separated from us, the wealth and prosperity 
of the North, accumulated, as they think, from their 
products, would remain and be accumulated among 
But there 


themselves. This idea is a mistake. 
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would have been no objection, perhaps, at least, I 
should have been willing to give them an opportu- 
nity to put this idea to the test of a practical 
experiment, had they sought to do so in a legit- 
imate way, and to go out of the Union through 
the same power and process by which they entered 
it; but to do it by secession, or, in other words, 
by treason and revolution, this cannot be permitted. 

One other way in which Slavery is an originating 
and responsible cause of the present condition of 
the country, is to be found in its influences upon 
temper, character, principles. I used formerly to 
entertain a high respect for Southern ch A 
supposed it high-toned, full of generous, manly, an 


smpathy with 
noble sentiments. I have had no sympathy : 
d out upon 


aracter. I 


the vituperation which some have poure 


: sti 
the people of the South. I have no disposi 
I do not believe tha 


because they 


on to 


denounce them as sinners. 


they are sinners before God, simply 


“ : ld slaves ; 
stand in the lot of their inheritance, and ho 


because they receive and maintam 


which has come down to them through 
is difficult for them 


roll think, that 


an. institution. 


two centu- 


vies of existence, and which it 
to manage. Still, it is manifestly clea: 


i up 
slavery has an unfavorable influence Uf 
e it exists. Irresponsible 


x larger sphere, 1s 


on charac- 


ter, in a community wher 


power, whether in a smaller © 
Fr 
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commonly a dangerous and corrupting trust. The 
slave-holder is, of necessity, a sort of petty, absolute 
monarch. He may often be very kind and gener- 
ous, winningly gracious and pleasant, but his position, 
and the institution which gives him his position, 
tend to make him haughty, arrogant, assuming, 
domineering, dictatorial, unwilling to brook opposi- 
tion or difference of opinion, especially, in refer- s 
ence to his “peculiar institution,’ and unwilling 
or incompetent to discern what justice, and a due 
regard to the rights of others, demand of him. 
With’ the gradual developments of the last thirty 
years, with the disclosures before us of the con- 
spiracy which preceded the rebellion, and of the 
prominent acts by which the rebellion itself has 
Signalized its character, all our former ideas about 
Southern chivalry and honor must be very essentially 
modified, in order to conform to the facts in the 
case. I need not go into details, because these are 
before the public, and form a record of as mean, 
base, cowardly, and unprincipled acts, as can any- 
where be found in the annals of treason, conspiracy, 
and rebellion against constituted authorities; a record 
to be read hereafter, when strife has ceased, and 
passion is calm, with bitterest mortification and 
shame. What spirit has written this record, prompted 


these deeds? I can discern no other cause than 
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slavery. It is the corrupting influence of this institu- 
tion that has blinded the judgment, bewildered the 
conscience, undermined the principles and patriotism, 
lowered the whole tone of character among the 
Southern people, so corrupted and demoralized them, 
that they are ready to ruin, if they cannot rule 
this country, and thus overthrow the noblest fabric 
of freedom and constitutional government the world 
ever saw. 

I have dwelt thus long upon the causes that have 
brought the country to its present condition, because 
I believe that the review of them, here presented, 
entitles the North to the benefit of a strong and 
clear conviction that, on the question of provocation, 
the balance is altogether in its favor, and leaves the 
South without justification for the civil war it has Q 
inaugurated; and if without justification, then indict- 
able at the bar of the civilized world for a political 
crime of greater magnitude and deeper die, than can 
be found in all human history. 

Upon the other two topics which I announced, 
the principles that enter into this conflict, and the 
results to be reached through it, it will not be 
necessary that I should dwell at such length. 

It is to be borne in mind, that while slavery is 
the originating cause of the present condition of the 
country, it does not enter directly into the contest. 
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The government, in its present movements, is not 
making war upon slavery; it is simply secking to 
put down rebellion, to restore, establish, and main- 
tain its own authority. The simple question now in 
this conflict is, shall this legitimate, constitutional 
government of the United States be defended, pre- 
served, and perpetuated, as the supreme power in the 
land. So far as human wisdom, guided by all 
the experience, instructed by all the lessons of the 
past, can foresee, our safety, our honor, our future 
prosperity and glory, all gather around the perpetu- 
ity of this government. If it fall, we know not 
what will folloy; but we can have little hope that 
a 8evernment, wiser in theory, or more useful, or 
less objectionable in practical results, will take 


its place. This government had its foundation laid 


-m the trials and privations of our fathers. The 


blessings we have enjoyed under it, were purchased 


by their willing sacrifices of blood and treasure. If 
need be, 


we of this generation must lay upon the 
altar of this same government, for its defense and 
perpetuity, similar, perhaps greater sacrifices of the 
same costly nature. 

But are these sacrifices necessary? Could not 
this conflict be avoided? Cannot a peaceable adjust- 
ment even now be made? These are important 


questions. They have come up in every thoughtful 
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man’s mind during the last three months. At one 
time, many, perhaps, leaned towards a conclusion 
different from that which all feel compelled to adopt 
now. The question is settled now. The conflict 
cannot be avoided, or peace reached, except through 
it. Where a. peaceful remedy is sought for existing 
national troubles and difficulties, there a peaceable 
adjustment may be made; but if a violent remedy 
is sought, the issue must be reached through vio- 
lence. Disaffected citizens may petition government 
for a redress of grievances, for a change of organic 
laws and relations; and on such petition, govern 
ment, without loss of self-respect, without diminution 
of its power, without danger of losing the allegiance 
and loyalty of its other citizens or subjects, may 
listen to the petition, may make the leguamnete 
arrangements for introducing the changes of roe 
laws and relations desired, and the * difficulties 
between itself and a portion of its citizens may thus 


be peaceably adjusted; but if, instead of this course, 


ae ‘a evances for 
these citizens undertake to redress grey 


«¢ laws and rela- 
themselves, and to change organic laws @ 2 


5 e Sos mm will and 
tions of their own accord, at their ow? a 


: atset, in 
pleasure, and thus put themselves, at the outsct, 

defiant opposition to the government, the latter 
cannot consent to a peaceable adjustment, and, at 


the same time, preserve its owD stability, have any 
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security for the loyalty, or give any pledge of 
protection to those of its citizens or subjects who 
remain true and firm in their allegiance. When the 
difficulty has come to be a question between law 
and the violation of law, between legitimately consti- 
tuted authority and resistance to that authority, I 
know of no political philanthrophy that can suggest 
or devise a peaceable adjustment of it, without injury 
to all those great interests of society which it is the 
object of government to protect and promote. In 
such case, a peaceable adjustment can be made only 
by the yielding of one or the other party. If the 
disaffected citizens, the party proposing to violate 
law and resist authority, yield, then the government 
is at once reéstablished in its supremacy and power, 
and can propose and carry out a peaceable adjust- 
ment of its difficulties; but if the government yield, 
forbear beyond all reasonable limits, permit its laws 
to be violated, its authority resisted and trampled 
upon without a strenuous effort to maintain them, 
then it ceases to be a government, and anarchy 
steps in, bringing far worse evils than any that 
spring from conflict between a legitimate goyern- 
ment, seeking to uphold itself, and a portion of its 
subjects or citizens, conspiring to overthrow it. 
‘What we have to do, then, is clear. The dictate 


of wisdom, the impulse of patriotism, the instinct 
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of safety and preservation, the lessons of the past, 
the kopes of the future, all bid us uphold the 
constitutional government of the United States, and 
by the power of force —a power which, of necessity, 
underlies all government — carry it triumphantly 
through this conflict, till its legitimate results a 
attained. Upon this power of force, the conspira- 
tors against this government have relied from the 
beginning. They have expected to appeal to it, as 
is evident from the extent to which the Northern 
forts, arsenals, and people, have been robbed of 
arms and implements of war, which, during the a 
administration, were sent into the Southern cui in 
numbers altogether disproportionate to their pop- 
ulation, and unauthorized by law. It is strange, 
that if they believed in the right of peaceable 
secession ai the government of the United States, 
as a right clearly admitted and secured by the 
Conatiation, they should have made such far-sighted 


: ee ; forcible resist- 
preparations to maintain this right by foreib 


‘ vey, these conspir- 
ance to its authority. To this power, these 1 


i rom. their 
ators and those whom they had beguiled from 


i i shen they fired 
allegiance, made a direct appeal whe } 


: This 2 al, the 
the first shot upon Fort Sumter. ‘This appea 

United States Government is compelled to meet, 
and by the strong arm of its military power, at the 


point of the bayonet, and beneath the smoke and 
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blaze of its guns, enforce the obedience which reason, 
if it had not been dethroned, would never have 
refused, and recover the allegiance which patriotism, 
if it had not been deceived and bewildered, would 
never have relinquished; and in this case, it is not 
the government that inaugurates civil war, but the 
men who, by treason and rebellion, are seeking to 
overturn it; and for that gigantic crime,—the crime 
of disturbing the peace of thirty millions of people, 
of attempting to dismember a Union fraught with 
manifest advantages to all embraced in it, and to 
overturn, by force, a government benignant in its 
sway, and mighty in its protection, its benefits, and 
its blessings, —for this crime, they have no justifi- 
cation. 

Under civil institutions, republican and represen- 
tative in their character, where there are legitimate, 
constitutional channels provided for the expression 
of the popular will, through which the government 
can be modified, its organic or its statute laws 
reached, altered, amended, so as to meet the wishes 
of the majority, or protect the rights of a minority, 
there can be no justification of rebellion that will 
stand before the world, or secure a verdict of appro- 
val from the pen of impartial history. If we would 
secure that approval, foreshadowed now by the 


patriotic instincts of our hearts, let us stand by 
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this constitutional government of the United States, 
and at whatever cost, carry it through to the legiti- 
mate results of this conflict. 
There cannot be much difference of opinion 
among wise and patriotic men, as to what these 
results should be. The suppression of rebellion, and 
the just punishment of treason in the persons of its 
leaders; the establishment of the authority of the 
United States government oyer all the States and 
all the people who have assumed to defy its power, 
and renounce allegiance to it; the decision of the 
question of the right of secession without leave 
asked or granted, by the practical nullification of 
the right; and a settlement, in some manner, upon 
some principle or basis, of this whole subject of 
slavery in such way that it can never again be so 
brought into politics as to disturb the peace, or 
endanger the safety of the Union ;— these are the 
objects to be sought, the results that ought to be 
reached through this conflict. Having detained you so 
long, I must content myself with a simple statement 
of these results, without offering, as I had proposed, 
some thoughts in illustration and enforcement of 
them, which I am the more willing to do, because 
it is clear that the conflict will result in nothing 
valuable, and any peace that ensues be brief and 


unstable, unless the results above named are reached, 
G 
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But though I leave part of my theme unfinished, 
my purpose is accomplished if I have helped to 
give any one a deeper impression, or a clearer con- 
viction that in this conflict, the government of the 
United States and people of the North are in the 
right, and that the Southern States, unwise in their 
object, are altogether wrong in the means by which 
they seek to effect it. In my own mind, this con- 
viction is as strong as any that I ever entertained 
in my life. If ever there was a necessary and 
righteous war, in which the christian patriot might 
buckle on his armor with a clear conscience, and 
seek a divine blessing to give energy to his arm 
and a right direction to his blow, it is this war, in 
which we are secking to save a continent from 
anarchy, and thirty millions of people from political 
severance; to uphold a government which, whatever 
defects attach to it, is the wisest ever framed, and 
whatever faults have marked its administration, is 
the most beneficent that ever ruled. The instinct of 
the great heart of the people is right in this matter, 
and nothing in our own history, or the history .of 
any nation, is more wonderful or sublime, than this 
sudden, hearty, universal uprising of the North, as 
one man, to sustain the honor of the nation’s flag, 
and the authority of the nation’s Constitution and 


government. Nothing is more sublime than to 


+ 
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witness, nothing more grand than to share in the 
inspiration of a whole people, lifted above the weak- 
ness, the dependence, the selfishness, of human 
nature, by the power of a great and noble senti- 
ment, that nerves them for effort, and sacrifices, and 
endurance. In this inspiration, which has passed 
like an electric shock through all the Northern 
States and people, and had glorious manifestations 
in all, Massachusetts has largely shared; in this 
uprising, she has stood nobly forth, and “every one 
has helped his neighbor, and every one has said to 
his brother, be of good courage.” Through the 
energy of her Exccutive, through the promptness 
of her volunteers, through the ready outporing of 
her wealth, and the rich gifts, the work of the 
hands and hearts of noble women,—her daughters, 
—in all the manifestations of herself at this period, 
Massachusetts stands nobly forth, loyal now, as ever, 
to the great principle of constitutional liberty and 
government. 

Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, you share, I doubt not, in the patriotic 
emotions which are stirring, at this hour, in all of 
us. Your institution had its origin in noble hearts, 
for noble ends. It has an honorable history, and 
has exerted a wide usefulness as the original corner 


stone of the military organization of Massachusetts. 
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I congratulate you, that in celebrating your two 
hundred twenty-third anniversary, you find the old 
Commonwealth still alive and glorious; loyal, like 
yourselves, to those great principles which, im her 
infancy, your corps was organized to protect and 
defend. That protection and defence will never 
fail those principles at your hands; and as your 
flag is the oldest in the land, the first to float, so 
may it ever wave, and never fall in the cause of 
Liberty. 


PROCEEDINGS 


cm 


OF THE 


Ancient and Bonorable Artillery Company, 


OF BOSTON, MASS., 


> ON ITS 


CCXXIII. ANNIVERSARY, 


JUNE 3, 1861. 


OFFICERS FOR 1860-61. 


CAPTAIN. 


Masor-Generat JOHN S. TYLER. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT. 


Lrevrenant EDWIN C. BAILEY. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT. 
GEORGE D. WELLS, Esa. 
ADJUTANT. 

Masor SAMUEL G. ADAMS. 
FIRST SERGEANT. 

Caprain GEORGE H. PIERSON. 

SECOND SERGEANT. 


LORING L. FULLER, Esa. 


THIRD SERGEANT. 


F. PEABODY, Jr., Esa. 


FOURTH SERGEANT. 
Lizurenant HORATIO N. CRANE. 
" FIFTH SERGEANT, 


WILLIAM P. LEE, Esq. 


SIXTH SERGEANT, 


SAMUEL O, ABORN, Esa. 


SEVENTH SERGEANT, 
Sercranr MELZAR DUNBAR. 
EIGHTH SERGEANT. 
Lrevrenant SAMUEL N, NEAT. 
TREASURER AND PAYMASTER, 
Caprarin JOHN G. ROBERT'S. 
CLERK AND ASSISTANT PAYMASTER, 


GEORGE H. ALLEN, Esa. 


ARMORER AND QUARTERMASTER. 


Carrain CHARLES 8. LAMBERT, 


TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Ancient and Ponorable Artillery Company. 


For the first time in many years, we believe, the “Ancients” 
had a very stormy day whereon to make their annual parade. 
It rained almost incessantly all day, and the glorious old corps 
turned out with full ranks, proving that the spirit called 
military stamina is not entirely confined to young blood, and 
that even the “old boys,” whose service-stripes cover the 
whole of the coat sleeve from wrist to elbow, are still ready 
to shoulder a musket or wield a sword. 

The line was formed in South Market street at about half 
past ten o'clock, and Gen. John 8. Tyler took the command. 
The Roxbury City Guard furnished the guns that were used, 
and fired the salutes on the Common. 

On their march up State strect, full three hundred and 
fifty strong, the corps attracted much attention, and excited 
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considerable enthusiasm. Two companies appeared in the 
old continental uniform, and nearly every other uniform in 
the State was represented, including some which had never 
before appeared in the ranks of the Ancient and Honorable. 
The route of march was through State, Washington, School 
and Beacon streets, to the State House, and the windows 
and sidewalks showed the interest felt by all classes in the 
occasion. 

On arriving at the State House, a line was formed in 
Beacon street for the reception of the Governor and the 
invited guests. The Governor and invited guests were 
expected to ride to the church, but they concluded they could 
as well walk as the men in the ranks, in these war times. 

The procession passed through Park, Tremont, West, 
Bedford and Chauncy streets, and when it arrived at the 
church everybody was thoroughly wet through. 

The services at the church commenced at about 114 o'clock. 
The audience was larger than usual, attracted by the fame 
of the preacher and the expectation that he might speak 
upon the condition of the country. In the gallerics there 
was a large number of ladies. 


, 
Nor shall our noble tree be reft, 
While every branch is dressed in flowers. 
Tuzza! huzza! sons of the free!” 
Strike, strike the polt of treason’s hand! 2 
Tor God, for Fame and Liberty, 
For Union and our Native Land, 
"i 
nw eee 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 
AT THE 
FIRST CHURCH, CHAUNCY PLACE, 
oN THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE 223n ANNIVERSARY 
or THE 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 


JUNE 3, 1861. 


L—VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN. 


JL.—NATIONAL HYMN. 
MUSIC ARRANGED BY D, PAINE. 


Our native land! our native land! 


For thee, thou lustre of the world, 
Still firm, united, shall we stand, 

With sabre drawn and flag unfurled. 
The legacy our father’s left, 


By Freedom sanctioned still is ours; 
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Our country dear! our country dear! 
Shall faction spurn thy holy laws? 

Shall Freedom’s sword and Freedom's spear 
Be wielded in disunion’s cause? 

Thy fairy fields, shall they be strewed 
With brothers slain by brother’s hand? 

Shall fathers raise their arms of blood 


Against the ensign of our land? 


Huzza ! huzza! sons of the free! &e. 


Our starry flag! our starry flag! 
Whose eagle sits enthroned in light, 
Shalt thou not wave o’er hill and crag, 
‘Triumphant in the hour of fight? 
Let him who swells rebellion’s cry 
In civil strife, once turn to thee, 
A Patriot’s tear will fill his eye, 


Tis bright sword strike for liberty. 


Huzza! huzza! sons of the free! &e, 


IJI.—SELECTIONS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 


IV.—ODE. 
BY A. WALLACE THAXTER. 


Raise high the song of grateful praise, 
Our offering, Lord, to Thee, 

Who watchest o'er these troubled days, 
And canst their issue see. 

We thank Thee for Thy constant care, 
To these, Thy children, shown, 

And meckly will Thy chastening bear, 


And bow before Thy throne, 
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We pray for those who drew the blade, 
At their loved country’s call, 

Who fearlessly Thy trump obeyed, 
‘To conquer or to fall. 

Be ‘Thou their safeguard in the fight, 
And grant the victor’s crown. 

Thy smile for those who strike for right, 


For traitor’s be Thy frown, 


We pray for peace! May our dear clime 
Be freed from war's alarms ; 

Our rights secured, may future time 
Ne’er know such call to arms, 

But sister States in Union be, 
In heart and nature one, 

While flows the river to thesea! 


Amen! Thy will be done. 


V.—PRAYER. 
VI.—HYMN. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


O Lord of Hosts! Almighty King! 
Behold the sacrifice we bring! 
To every arm Thy strength impart, 


Thy spirit shed through every heart ! 


Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires. 
Thy hand hath made our Nation free; 


To die for her is serving Thee. 


Be Thou a pillared flame to show 
The midnight snare, the silent foe; 
And when the battle thunders loud, 


Still guide us in its moving cloud. 
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God of all Nations! Sovereign Lord! 
In Thy dread name we draw the sword, 
We lift the starry flag on high 

That fills with light our stormy sky. 


From treason’s rent, from murder’s stain, 
Guard Thou its folds till Peace shall reign, 
Till fort and field, till shore and sca 


Join our loud anthem, Praisr ro Ture! 


VIIL—SERMON. 


BY REY. S, K. LOTHROP, D. D. 


VIII.—GLORY TO GOD ON HIGH. 


MOZART. 


IX.—BENEDICTION. 


The exercises at the church were concluded at about 
twenty minutes past one, and with all possible despateh, 
the line was formed again in the drenching rain, and the 
invited guests being taken under escort, the procession 
marched to Faneuil Hall in quick time, arriving there at a 
quarter before two o'clock. The members of the company 
having deposited their arms in the upper hall, and the 
invited guests having assembled in an ante-room, the 
Company entered the hall to the music of the band. 

When all had been seated, the Company was called to 
order by Gen. John S. Tyler, and a blessing was invoked 
by Rev. Dr. Lothrop. 

The loaded tables then received undivided attention for 
over an hour, When we say that J. B. Smith prepared 


the feast and that it was in his best style, we can say 
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nothing more in its praise. The quantity and quality of 
everything were satisfactory, and nobody went hungry or 
thirsty. 

On calling the Company to order again, Gen. Tyler 
complimented the corps on its full numbers and fine appear- 
ance in spite of the unpleasant weather. He said it had 
been sugested that it would be well to omit the dinner 
at this time and apply the money to the volunteer soldiers 


of the State. He was glad that considering the incidents 
of the occasion, that course had been rejected. The mem- 
bers of the corps had given and were ready to give to 
the volunteers, and he was glad that they were yet able 
to provide such an entertainment as it was appropriate to 
lay before the Commander-in-Chief. Gen. Tyler remarked 
in closing, that he should now probably take off the 
uniform for the last time, and accordingly expressed his 
thanks to the corps for the kindness they had always 
shown him and particularly during the last year. He 
gave the sentiment — 

The Day and its Associations — Sacred to the memory of those wwitp 
trusted in the Lord, and kept their powder dry. 

Adjutant ADAMS was then introduced as‘ the Toast Mas- 
ter of the occasion. He read the first regular toast — 

The President of the United States —Two hundred and thirty-four years 
ago, our charter declared that ‘*no officer should be put upon us but 
of our own choice.” The seed thus early planted has germinated in our 
Republican Government. Let him who is fairly chosen, be faithfully 


supported. 


The sentiment was applauded, and the band played « Tail 


Columbia.” 
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Hon. Arexanper H. Ric, member of Coneress from the 
Fourth District, was introduced to respond. He expressed 
his thanks that he had the honor and the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the celebration of the present occasion, and 
that he had been assigned the agreeable duty of respond- 
ing to a sentiment complimentary to the President of the 
United States. Our Government was the wisest and safest 
that the sagacity of man had yet discovered, and properly 
administered, if was the purest and most beneficent goy- 
ernment on the earth. Without disparaging any past 
incumbent of the Presidential office, he should be false to 
himself and should neglect his duty if he did not declare 
that the present incumbent was of Heaven’s own nobility 
in all the characteristics that made up a fearless and 
honest man. The question for us was whether we were 
prepared to lay down the principles upon which the Goy- 
ernment was established, to overthrow the work of our 
fathers, to strike freedom down forever, and to abandon 
the Government which has made us all that we are; or 
to’stand up for the Government and its interests wherever 
assailed. He thanked God that we had a President who 
was up to the sentiment of the time, and who embodied the 
sentiment of the popular heart. He had often been asked 
what degree of confidence he had in the President and his 
advisers. He would reply as he always had, by inquiring 
whether there was anything that had been omitted to be 


done since the hostilities commenced, or whether anything 
So 
had been done to which any good citizen could take 


exception. He closed with the sentiment — 
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The Citizen Soldiery of the United States —May their patriotism falter 
never, and may their arms be laid down only when the Union shall be 
preserved, the Constitution maintained, and the supremacy of the laws 
everywhere acknowledged. 

The band played the “Bowld Soger Boy.” 

The next regular toast was — 

Llis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief — In the time of peace he prepared 
for war, and with his overcoats shielded the Capitol. 

Gov. Andrew was introduced to reply. He was received 
with applause. 

Gov. Andrew said the emotions of his heart were not 
easily expressed in words, and if they were, no words of 
his were adequate to express his gratitude for the kind- 
ness of their personal notice. But he could not fail to 

remember that however kind their greeting, it was icy 
cold compared to that welcome that five thousand Massa- 
chusetts men were ready this hour to give to every enemy 
of our country. [Nine cheers were given for Governor 
Andrew.] He felt that all hearts were called away to 
remember their brave representatives on the tented field 
who were bearing up our honor and our cause. Dearly as 
he was wedded to the interests of peaceful life, he thanked 
God that he had lived to see this day. [Applause.] It 
was our duty now to follow the flag wherever it led the 
way, through whatever desponding hour, or through whatever 
field of temporary victory or temporary defeat, and to fol- 
low it till at last in France and England, now as formerly, 
it met with undoubted and unquestioned honor; until down 
every river it should float, down the Mississippi as well 


as the Penobscot, until it was honored in every city, in 
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Charleston and Savannah as well as in Boston, the symbol 
of one people, one language, one history, one class, one 
present, one future —the symbol of one united America. 
If we were silent to-day, our father’s bones would rattle 
in their graves. He could die happily, if with his last 
breath he could repeat as did the first of the Massachusetts 
martyrs to liberty in 1861 —“all hail to the Stars and 
Stripes.” This was a work in which we were engaged 
that required brave and heroic men. We were fighting 
not only for the Government of the State, but for the 
maintenance of Christian civilization. Relying upon her 
geographical position, the South had hoped to bring the 
North-west upon her knees, and controlling those States, to 
establish a military despotism; and continuing their work 
into Mexico and South America to the Amazon, to make 
the Gulf of Mexico their mure clauusum, and raising a flag 
of their own, black with despotism, and red with frecdom’s 
blood, tyranny, driven from the old world, would at last 
find a home in the land of Columbus. Happily the scales 
were falling from the eyes of the American people. Gov. 
Andrew closed with the following sentiment :— 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Conipany of Massachusetts — Ancient 
as our country’s history, honorable as her bright career, may it live to 
reflect the last lustre of her stars. 

“Hail to the Chief,’ was performed by the band. 

The third regular toast was — 

The Rev. Orator of the Day — Wis knowledge of spiritual things evidently 
extends to the spirit of the Constitution. 

Rey. Dr. Lothrop said that he had had his say, and as it 


was a pretty long say, he doubted whether he ought to say 


ot 
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anything more. He entered most heartily into the sentiment 
of the day, and in the present condition of the country no one 


could fail to be animated with the spirit of patriotism. In 
referring to the clergymen who had gone to the seat of war 


as chaplains, he said that the men who prayed were not so 


quick in a quarrel as others, but when it came to fighting, 


they showed the most indomitable courage. He closed by 
giving the following — 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company —For 223 years she has 


5] the prominent military organization of the militia of Massachusetts. 
ecn Cc ‘ 

223 years hence may she still celebrate her anniversary in these venerable 
223 years ay S : 

halls, our noble ensign still overshadowing us, with more noble glory 
halls, 


hovering over it. 
The fourth regular toast was — 

i if of the unchanged and unchangeable 

The City 
civil liberty, 


Boston—In defence 
incipl f her sons haye proved themselves worthy of 
principles 0 
their fathers. 
Mayor Wightman responded to this toast. He could not 
= t=} 


to what had been so well said. He said that 


add anything 
\s in these times that small band of 


we ought to remember 
th who were compelled to keep silent, 


Union men in the Sou 
aged in the good work. He gave 


but who were quietly eng 


as a sentiment — 


The Loyal Union Men of the Southern States —They have our warmest 


sympathy and respect, and 
ages in our nation’s history. 


their efforts will be recognized as forming one 


of the brightest p 
The band played “Yankee Doodle.” 


The following was the next regular toast — 


The State of Massachusetts — Webster said — “ Behold her and judge for 


‘There is her history. The world knows it by heart. The 


yourselves. 
and Lexington, 


past at least is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, 
and Bunker Hill [and we may add Baltimore], and there they will 
remain forever,” 

1 
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Adjutant-General Schouler responded briefly, closing with 
a sentiment complimentary to the men of Marblehead, and 


leading off with three cheers. 


The sixth regular toast — 

The Legislature of Massachusetts — It has responded to the patriotic call 
of the Executive, and all the people have cried Amen. 

Hon. John A. Goodwin, Speaker of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, responded. 


The seventh regular toast was — 

The Clergy of New England— They take care of the arm of the flesh 
while wielding the sword of the spirit. 

Rey. George D. Wildes, of Salem, responded, closing with 
the following — 

Sedition, Conspiracy and Rebellion — May they learn that the Northern 


bayonet, in the cause of the Union and the Flag, can never bend nor break. 


The next toast was — 


The Putnam Phalanx, of Hartford, Conn.—A convention for the per- 
petuity of the Union. 


Gen. Tyler stated that the officers of the Phalanx had 
been invited to be present, but engagements at home had 
prevented. He read a letter from Major Goodwin, of the 
Phalanx, explaining their absence. 

The next sentiment: was intended as complimentary to the 


Amoskeag Veterans, but no one was present to respond. 


The tenth regular toast was as follows — 


The Militia of Massachusetts — By law they are all volunteers; while the 


war lasts, the law will need no amendment. 


Responded to by Judge Wells. 
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Gen. Tyler remarked that the next sentiments were to 
the Army and Navy of the United States. There was no 
one present to respond. The sentiments were — 

The Army -—- A rallying point for Freemen in the hour of danger. 


The Navy — The Stars under which it sails, will never, by its action, 
¢ 


be reduced in number or diminished in lustre. 


Bunker Hill and Federal Hill,— Old Put and Ben Butler. 


Rey. Mr. Ellis, of Charlestown, was expected to respond, 


but he was not present. 


The last of the regular toasts was— 


The Past Commanders of our Corps — The record of their names will not 
perish while the principles enunciated in our Charter of 1638 are sustained 
by their successors. 

Capt. John Green responded briefly. He was the last 
speaker. 

Gen. Tyler said that the time had expired, and called 
for volunteer toasts if any were to be offered. No one 
responded, however, and the Company broke up at about 


five o’clock. 


The next feature of the regular programme was the 
time-honored custom of commissioning the newly elected 
officers of corps upon Boston Common; accordingly, the 
first thing to do was to prepare for another march, and 
after a short season allowed for forming in the armory 
above, the corps appeared upon the street. They proceeded 
at once to the State House, for the purpose of receiving the 
Governor and_ staff, but they had no sooner reached this 
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place than the most surprising sight greeted their cycs. 
The Governor was certainly going to ignore the Common 
and “take his seat” here. The familiar chair stood out 
in bold relief upon one of the broad granite steps, and 
beyond, standing in the doorway, were the Commander-in- 
Chief, his aids and private secretary, the Adjutant-General, 
Col. Stone, Mr. Rice, and others. The severity of the late 
storm and the prospect of a speedy fall of water, had led 
the authorities to indulge the belief that the Ancients would 
prefer this locality as more comfortable on such a day. But 
the authorities in question mistook their men. The Ancients 
fear neither wet coats nor wet fect, and it was not the first 
drenching rain that many of them had known on the “first 
Monday in June.” Repeated cries of “Common” —“to the 
Common” — filled the air, and officers hurried back and 
forward in efforts to adjust the difficulty growing out of a 
diversity of opinion. At length Capt. Tyler waited upon 
his Excellency and informed him that his command had just 
expressed, by a vote formally taken, a desire to go to the 
good old ground, regardless both of rain and the prospect of 
rain. The Governor at once acceded to the proposal, remark- 
ing to Rev. Dr. Lothrop that if the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery preferred to go to the Common, he would walk to 
his neck in water rather than disappoint them. The chairs 
were taken in, the staff procured their fatigue caps and 
cloaks, and the batallion exhibited intense delight at the 
fact that they were not to be disappointed. The Governor 
and his attendants were taken under escort, and the 


Ancients reached the parade ground at 64 o'clock. 
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Here a large crowd had gathered, covering the large hill 
and filling all available positions in the neighborhood. ‘The 
lines originally established had been broken when the order 
to have the exercises take place in front of the State House 
was promulgated, but a police force succeeded in clearing 
good sized square, and the programme was carried out 
After the review the balloting for 


a 
without much delay. 
officers was gone through with, and then the Governor 
bestowed the commissions, as follows: : 


Captain—Lieutenant Colonel Jonas H. Frenon. 

First Lieutenant—Quartermaster General Jonx H. Rerp. 
Second Lieutenant—Colonel Aber J. Wricur. 
Adjutant—Lieutenant Colonel T. L. D. Perxrys. 

First Ser geant—Captain Joun Mack. 
Second Sergeant—Sergeant Joun M. Duny. 
Third Ser geant—Josurit F. Pav. 
Fourth Ser geant—Lieutenant Freperick Wurron. 
Fifth Sergeant—Lieutenant Tueopuitus Burr, Jr. 
Sixth Sergeunt—OHARLES C. Henry. 


Seventh Sergeant—NELSON W. Txompson. 


Eighth Ser geant— WILLIAM R. Carnes. 
Treasurer and P aymaster.—Capt. Joun G. Ropers. 
Clerk and Assistant Paymaster—Gronce H. ALLEN. 


Armorer and Quartermaster-—Capt. Cuaries 8. Lampert. 


The customary speeches were made in the giving up and 
receiving of commissions, and in two or three instances they 
were of particular interest and merit. Gen. Tyler, in retir- 


ing, closed fifty years of military service, and the Governor 
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remarked that it afforded him especial pleasure to notice that 
his arm was still strong, his heart still warm, and his head 
still clear, to aid in the maintenance of the blessings which 
we, as a free people, enjoy. Col. French, who was addressed 
as one of the youngest men ever called to command the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery, promised that the corps 
should suffer no injury at his hands. The Governor spoke 
to Col. Reed as to “one of my own military family.” 


It was nearly eight o’clock when the exercises closed. The 
Governor was escorted to the State House, and the corps 
proceeded to their armory, where they were dismissed 


shortly before nine o’clock. 


Thus ended the very successful 223d anniversary of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts. 


